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of it against the perils: and they must abide the results of
their decision, as all must. The hardships of the course
they follow are formidable, but not all inevitable; and to
such as pursue it rightly, it is not without its great rewards.
If an author's life is more agitated and more painful than
that of others, it may also be made more spirit-stirring and
exalted: fortune may render him unhappy; it is only him-
self that can make him despicable. The history of genius
has, in fact, its bright side as well as its dark. And if it
is distressing to survey the misery, and what is worse, the
debasement of so many gifted men, it is doubly cheering on
the other hand to reflect on the few, who, amid the tempta-
tions and sorrows to which life in all its provinces and most
in theirs is liable, have travelled through it in calm and
virtuous majesty, and are now hallowed in our memories,
not less for their conduct than their writings. Such men
are the flower of this lower world: to such alone can the
epithet of great be applied with its true emphasis. There
is a congruity in their proceedings which one loves to con-
template : (he who would write heroic poems, should make
his whole life a heroic poem.5

So thought our Milton; and, what was more difficult, he
acted so. To Milton, the moral king of authors, a heroic
multitude, out of many ages and countries, might be joined;
a ' cloud of witnesses/ that encompass the true literary man
throughout his pilgrimage, inspiring him to lofty emulation,
cheering his solitary thoughts with hope, teaching him to
struggle, to endure, to conquer difficulties, or, in failure and
heavy sufferings, to

.....* arm th' obdored breast

With, stubborn patience as with triple steel.'

To this august series, in his own degree, the name of Schil-
ler may be added.